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Special Editions and Translations 

said to start a new era in the translation of old epics. The 
translator "feels certain that a work like the Song of Roland 
is susceptible of many interpretations." Hence, despite the 
existence of "several excellent versions in prose and verse," 
he "has not hesitated to attempt one of his own." The 
effort shows much faithful industry, but not every reader 
will feel that it was rewarded. H. B. F. 

Madonna Dianora, A Play in Verse, by Hugo von Hof- 

mannsthal, translated from the German by Harriet Betty 

Boas. Richard G. Badger. 

On the enveloping paper cover of this play, we read : "Ma- 
donna Dianora is Pelleas and Melisande set to music." Why 
mar at the outset a book deserving of praise and confidence? 
In the first place, Pelleas and Melisande is in itself the very 
essence of tone. In the second place, it needs no musical 
setting other than the exquisite gold of Debussy's opera. In 
the third place, how can one play be the musical setting of 
another play? 

The translator, has brought feeling and art into her Eng- 
lish rendering. The play alternates prose and blank verse. 
To go back to the suggestion of Pelleas and Melisande — as 
a rule the Germans are matter-of-fact even in their love and 
romance, therefore Hofmannsthal's work, strong though it 
be, lacks the elusive, I might say, the stealthy, quality of 
Maeterlinck's. And how different is Dianora from our 
shrinking little Melisande ! — Dianora, who could, even when 
seized by the intense horror of approaching death, exult in 
flinging at her husband truth upon truth of her sin! 
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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

This is a terrible little play, tense from start to finish. 
We come out of it as from a dark tangle of evil foliage, 
yet there remains to us, after the actual images have faded 
away, a haunting sense of beauty and fascination. A. F. 

OUR CONTEMPORARIES 
I 

Mr. Samuel McChord Crothers, in the October Atlantic, 
is much concerned over The Gregariousness of the Minor 
Poets. Not being a poet himself, he knows all about it, and 
dispenses the following pearls of wisdom: 

He [The Poet] flourishes in what Milton describes as "a pleasing 
solitariness." 

A poet does not need other poets to bear him company 

He sets his face toward the wilderness which he loves, and is 
content with the inspiration which may come. 

There is nothing more delightful than the discovery of a new 

poet We are eager to hear a fresh, unspoiled voice, 

and to be cheered by a variation on familiar themes 

He comes with the dew of the morning upon him. 

It is a sad day for the new poet when he hears the call of his 

kind The cooperative effort seems to do little for 

the production of the kind of poetry which the world does "not 
willingly let die." 

Et cetera. Mr. Crothers, as usual, dispenses with amiable 
garrulity the familiar platitudes of the stand-patter. We 
advise him to clip the wings of theory and come down to 
facts. Did Sophocles "set his face toward the wilderness he 
loved"? Did Shakespeare? did Moliere? Goethe? Cole- 
ridge? Keats? Was their art a product of the wilderness — 
a miracle of isolation; or was it in each case merely the 
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